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PLENTY OF WORK 
WAGES GOING UP 
S the season ad- 
vances the demand 
for help in nearly 
every line of in- 
dustry is increas- 
ing throu ghout 
Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and 
Delaware, according to United 
States government officials in 
charge of what is officially known 
as zone three of the Federal Em- 
ployment Service, which is com- 
posed of the above-named States, 
and whose offices are located at 135 
South Second street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., with a sub-branch in the Ber- 
ger Building, Pittsburgh, 

Opportunities for labor, both 
skilled and unskilled, including 
farm help and domestics, are be- 
coming so numerous that at times 
they exceed the number of appli- 
cants, and it is therefore unneces- 
sary for anyone really desiring 
work in these lines to be without 
employment, and with constantly 
increasing wages at that. 

Under these circumstances it is 
altogether unlikely that the call for 
30,000 farm laborers, emanating 
from Canadian sources, urging 
workers to migrate to that country, 
wil! meet with much response, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that 
the American consul-general at 
Vancouver, B. C., in a dispatch to 
the Department of State, describes 
the Canadian situation in part as 
follows: 
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“In this connection I have the 
honor to report that there are in 
Vancouver more than one thou- 
sand unemployed, and that many 
able-bodied men in this province 
are dependent upon public charity 
for the reason that they are unable 
to obtain employment. 

Special efforts are being made to 
induce every foreigner of military 
age residing in this province to en- 
list for overseas service, and it is 
practically impossible for an Amer- 
ican citizen to secure employment 
here in any capacity. * * * It 
is reported through the Canadian 
immigration officials in Vancouver 
that a systematic endeavor is to be 
made this season to induce Amer- 
icans to come to the northwestern 
provinces on the promise of profit- 
able employment, notwithstanding 
the fact that there is, as stated 
above, a large number of unem- 
ployed in this province at the pres- 
enttime. * * *® 

There is no demand for me- 
chanics or laborers in this part of 
Canada and I have to recommend 
that this fact be made known 
through the press in the United 
States as a means of warning 
American citizens against coming 
to British Columbia with the ex- 
pectation of securing employment 
of that kind. Any considerable in- 
flux of mechanics or laborers into 
British Columbia at this time 
would result in many being 
stranded in a foreign country, in 
which instance they would be 
urged to join the military ranks 
for overseas service as a means of 
securing employment. In the en- 
deavor to secure recruits among 
Americans, they are told by the 
military officers that they will not 
sacrifice their citizenship by enlist- 
ing for service in the British 
army.” 

A reference to the dispatch of 
the American consul-general shows 
that there are a great num- 
ber of unemployed in all branches 


of industry in this western prov- 
ince of Canada. It will, therefore, 
be seen that there exists no reason 
for the migration of American 
workingmen to Canada. The labor 
organizations of that country, ful- 
ly informed as to conditions there, 
earnestly protest against the com- 
ing of any workmen to the Do- 
minion for fear of swelling the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

At any rate there exists no nec- 
essity at this time for an American 
to leave his own country for the 
purpose of obtaining employment 
elsewhere; all that will be neces- 
sary for him to do, if he wants a 
job, will be to obtain one of the 
blank forms of the Division of In- 
formation at the nearest postoffice, 
thereon make application for such 
position as he is fitted for and re- 
turn the same to zone headquar- 
ters. Persons living in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia or Delaware 
desiring to use the United States 
Employment Service as a means to 
assist them in securing jobs, or in 
the case of employers desiring 
help, should call in person or ad- 
dress United States Employment 
Service, 1385 South Second street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or Berger build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Published on request of United 
States Department of Labor. 





New York.—The increased price 
of gasoline and other petroleum 
products is reflected in a_ sensa- 
tional increase in the earnings of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
York for 1915, disclosed in its an- 
nual statement. 

The net earnings reported by the 
company total $15,761,663, an in- 
crease of $8,025,744 over the pre- 
vious year. The surplus for the 
year was $9,761,633, as compared 
with $1,736,000 in the preceding 
year. The total surplus increased 
from $16,701,591 to $26,463,254. 
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REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


JHE results of the 
most widespread 
searching and 
fearless investiga- 
a] tion of economic 
Mi and industrial con- 
} ditions that was 

ever undertaken 
and successfully prosecuted in this 
country are now made available to 
the American people by the action 
of Congress and the President in 
authorizing the printing and dis- 
tribution of 100,000 copies of the 
final report of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions and 10,000 sets of the testi- 
mony and exhibits brought out by 
the commission at its hearings of 
1914-1915. The report and testi- 
mony will be ready for distribution 
as soon as they can come from the 
public printer. 


Special credit for ending the 
long delay in the Senate over 
adopting the resolution to print 
(brought about by the misleading 
opposition of a group of reaction- 
ary senators, led by Senator Hoke 
Smith of Georgia) is given to Sen- 
ator Miles Poindexter of Washing- 
ton, who forced the vote by which 
the Senate adopted the resolution. 
In the House of Representatives 
prompt success was due to the 
splendid efforts of the labor group 
and their special allies, composed 
of such men as Keating of Colo- 
rado, Nolan of California, Lewis of 
Maryland, Casey of Pennsylvania, 
London of New York City and 
Tavenner of Illinois. 

The joint resolution by which 
this printing is to be done especial- 
ly emphasized the main report of 
the commission, submitted by Ba- 
sil M. Manly, director of research 
and investigation, and signed by 
the chairman of the commission, 
Frank P. Walsh, and the three la- 
bor members of the commission, 








Washington, D. C. 
John B. Lennon, James O’Connell 
and Austin B. Garretson. 

The conclusions and proved find- 
ings of the commission forced rec- 
ognition by Congress and now 
have the sanction, if not the spe- 
cific endorsement, of the national 
lawmaking body—a _ sanction or 
approval given in response to the 
unparalleled expression of popular 
confirmation of the commission’s 
findings and of the recommenda- 
tions of the commission contained 
in its main report. Some of these 
proved conclusions are: 

That the sources from which in- 
dustrial unrest springs are: 

1. Unjust distribution of wealth 
and income. 

2. Unemployment and denial of 
an opportunity to earn a living. 

3. Denial of justice in the crea- 
tion, in the adjudication and in the 
administration of the law. 

4. Denial of the right and op- 
portunity to form effective organi- 
zations. 

The printing of the testimony as 
well as of the report will place in 
every workingman’s library and 
every library of social and eco- 
nomic students the facts to prove 
that “vast numbers of the nation’s 
workers receive wages too low to 
maintain a decent existence for 
themselves and their families; that 
the economic power of the employ- 
ers in industries where the wage 
earners are unorganized either has 
made them political and social dic- 
tators as well as industrial dicta- 
tors, or has left the workers with 
a political freedom of little imme- 
diate value and in glarimg contrast 
with their economic subserviency ; 
and finally that only through or- 
ganization among themselves and 
with their own leaders can the 
wage earners rescue not only them- 
selves but the community from a 
situation that is repugnant to and 
subversive of American ideals.” 
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The statement of Chairman 
Frank P. Walsh in his separate re- 
port, now made available by action 
of Congress, says: 

“The responsibility for the con- 
ditions which have been described 
above we declare rests primarily 
upon the workers who, blind to 
their collective strength and often- 
times deaf to the cries of their fel- 
lows, have suffered exploitation 
and the invasion of their most sa- 
cred rights without resistance. A 
large measure of responsibility 
must, however, attach to the great 
mass of citizens who, though not 
directly involved in the struggle 
between capital and labor, have 
failed to realize that their own 
prosperity is dependent upon the 
welfare of all classes of the com- 
munity, and that their rights are 
bound up with the rights of every 
other individual. But until the 
workers themselves realize their 
responsibility and utilize to the full 
their collective power, no action, 
whether governmental or altruis- 
tic, can work any genuine or last- 
ing improvement.” 

It is now officially declared from 
the facts as brought out in the tes- 
timony of more than seven hun- 
dred qualified witnesses about 
equally divided among workers, 
employers and a group not aligned 
with either, employes or employ- 
ers, and representing all American 
industries, that the “rich,” consti- 
tuting 2 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, own 60 per cent. of the wealth 
of the nation; and that the “poor,” 
representing 65 per cent. of the 
population, own 5 per cent. of the 
wealth of the nation. 

It is now officially shown that 
between one-half and two-thirds of 
American wage earners’ families 
are living below the standard of 
decent subsistence, while about 
one-third receive such an income 
as leaves them in a state of abject 
poverty. 


Among the chief recommenda- 
tiens of the commission are that 
the restrictions, legal and illegal, 
upon the rights of the workers to 
organize for collective bargaining, 
for the control of their own condi- 
tions of work and life, shall be re- 
moved; that the many glaring de- 
nials of justice to the workers by 
courts of justice shall be prohib- 
ited; that the employment and use 
of armed guards and militia to 
overawe workers in the interests 
of private exploiters shall be for- 
bidden, as it is now forbidden in 
every other civilized nation. 

It is recommended that the nat- 
ural opportunities and resources 
of the publie shall be open to the 
use and development of those who 


will use and develop them pro- 
ductively. 
The evils incident to tenant 


farming and the evils incident to 
unemployment and subserviency in 
the use of industrials tools are 
shown to be identical in cause and 
effect and their remedy, both by 
legislative action and by free 
group action of the people them- 
selves, is demanded. 

Showing by irrefutable testi- 
mony produced at the hearings 
that the dangerous concentration 
of wealth on the one hand and the 
bitter poverty on the other is the 
result of inequalities in the laws 
and in the control of wealth and 
credit, the report of the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations rec- 
ommends that the taxing power 
shall be used to limit inheritances 
and to derive the necessary rey- 
enues of government from taxes on 
inheritances, on franchises, on spe- 
cial privileges and other unearned 
incomes rather than on the earned 
incomes of wage workers. The 
commission points out that taxes 
should not be put upon the con- 
sumption of the poor. And that 
they should be derived from the 
social values, created by the people, 
but which are now in a great de- 
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gree monopolized by the powerful 
few. 

The commission recommends 
such readjustment of the credit 
system that the sources of money 
shal! be directly available to bor- 
rowers who need credit in product- 
ive energy. It recommends that 
all land, water power and mineral 
rights secured from the govern- 
ment by fraud shall be regained by 
vigorous and unrelenting prosecu- 
tion; that the doctrine of “superic: 
use” shall be embodied in a revi- 
sion of our land laws and that all 
unused lands shall be forced into 
use by making the tax on non-pro- 
ductive land the same as on pro- 
ductive land of the same kind, and 
exempting all improvement from 
taxation. 

The tremendous importance to 
labor and the value to labor of be- 
ing represented by its own direct 
representatives in the national 
Congress are brought home vivid- 
ly by the findings and recommen- 


dations of the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations. The vital ne- 
cessity of having a large and ef- 
fective labor group in Congress is 
also brought home vividly by the 
problems now confronting this 
Congress and by the conflict now 
going on there between powerful 
special interests on the one side 
and the almost unguarded public 
on the other. In spite of the splen- 
did work of the small labor group 
now in Congress the rights of la- 
bor are receiving but scant atten- 
tion. What wili this Congress do 
toward establishing the right basis 
of industrial relations which it has 
now virtually recognized by its ac- 
tion in printing the report and tes- 
timony of the Walsh commission? 
The answer to these questions will 
largely depend upon the pressure 
exerted upon Congress by the in- 
telligent and well-informed work- 
ingmen and women of the na- 
tion. 





FEDERAL EMPLOYES UNION 


~hQ all Editors of La- 
bor Papers and 
Journals: 

The Federal 
Employes’ Union 
of Washington, D. 
C., has been 
formed since 
March 1, 1916, and is now com- 
posed of about five thousand em- 
ployes of the Government of the 
United States in the District of 
Columbia. We are affiliated with 
American Federation of Labor 
under Federal Labor Union char- 
ter No. 14632. The organization is 
formed for the purpuse of improve- 
ment of the Government service 
and the conditions of the Govern- 
ment workers generally. We hope 
to extend the organization through- 
out the United States by the forma- 
tion of local unions in various 
cities, and when these locals are 





sufficiently strong, organize them 
into a national federation. 

Some of the specific objects of 
the organization which have been 
suggested are the protection of the 
workers from legislation inimical 
to their interests, the extension of 
the merit and civil service system 
to all Government workers, the 
procurement of legislation benefi- 
cial to such workers, Saturday 
half-holidays throughout the year, 
reclassification of salaries propor- 
tionate to and based upon both the 
value of work done and seniority, 
proper methods and schedules of 
promotions, including more fre- 
quent if somewhat smaller _in- 
creases in salaries, reasonably safe 
and comfortable places in which to 
work, protection against oppres- 
sion by unreasonable rules and 
regulations, a satisfactory retire- 
ment law to care for superannu- 
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ated Government employes, im- 
provement of the methods and sys- 
tems of doing Government work 
and other advantages which we 
may be able to secure. 

The first undertaking of the or- 
ganization is in support of the 
Nolan minimum wage law, pro- 
viding for not less than $3.00 per 
day for all Government employes. 
The hearings on this bill have 
brought out the fact that the 
United States is employing more 
than a third of its workers at less 
than a thousand dollars a year, and 
more than a fourth at less than 
$840.00 a year. The condition of 
these poorly paid workers for the 
United States is graphically set 
forth in the printed hearings on 
this bill, which may be obtained 
upon application to the Congress- 
men from the various districts. 
People generally suppose that Gov- 
ernment employes are the best 
cared for and best paid workers in 
the country, but a perusal of these 
hearings will readily convince 
them of the error of this supposi- 
tion. We expect to distribute sev- 
eral thousand copies of excerpts 
from these hearings at an early 
date and ask that you give the mat- 
ter as much publicity as you will. 

The only methods open to this 
organization by which it may at- 
tain its ends are legislation by Con- 
gress and co-operation with Gov- 
ernment officials. To secure this 
favorable legislation we desire to 


create public opinion favorable to 
same so that it will reach Congress 
and induce them to take the neces- 
sary action. 

The need for the reforms above 
named is urgent and admitted by 
most people who are cognizant of 
the conditions existing. The fail- 
ure of Congress to act on some of 
the matters, notably the retirement 
of superannuated employes, is due 
in a large measure to the doubt in 
the minds of the various Congress- 
men as to whether such action 
would meet with the approval of 
their constituents. The expense 
involved in a retirement measure 
is being cheerfully paid now by the 
salaries going to the incapacitated 
employes who have devoted their 
lives to the Government and who 
are no longer able to render the 
most efficient service. Those em- 
ployes could be retired on a scale of 
retired pay which would enable 
them to live and new and young 
employes installed in their places 
with very little increase in the ex- 
penditures of the United States. 

Will you give this matter as 
much publicity as is practicable? 
temember that we have no other 
way of securing our ends than 
through this publicity, as our eco- 
nomic power is limited by the fact 
that we cannot strike against the 
United States. 

Fraternally, 


H. M. McLARIN, President. 





WORKMAN’S COMPENSATION LAW OF ILLINOIS 





AIECRETARY W. V. 
CONLEY of the 
Industrial Board 
of Illinois tells all 
labor union. em- 
ployes who come 
under the Work- 
men’s Compensa- 
tion Act to be sure to do three 
things in event of injury: 

First: Notify your employer 
of any injury you sustain, at the 

















time of the injury, no matter how 
slight. 

Second: Ask to be sent to a 
doctor and if the request is ig- 
nored go to one yourself. 

Third: In case of disagreement 
over compensation or medical serv- 
ice notify the board at Chicago and 
state the nature of disagreement. 

Address communications to the 
Industrial Board of Illinois, City 
Hall Square Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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In a letter to E. J. Evans, repre- 
senting Electrical Workers’ Local 
Union No. 134 of Chicago, Secre- 
tary Conley says: 

“With reference to our recent 
conversation, regarding the advis- 
ability of labor organizations in- 
structing their members upon mat- 
ters pertaining to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of this State, I 
will say it is my opinion this should 
be done. As it has been my expe- 
rience in handling matters per- 
taining to the Compensation Act 
that failure on the part of the in- 
jured persons to do certain things 
required by the Act, very often 
puts that person outside of the Act, 
and I believe it is of the 
utmost importance that a cam- 
paign of education be started to 
post all of the employes working 
under the Compensation Act just 
what to do in the event they sus- 
tain an injury, and in line with 
our talk on this subject, I will say 
one of the most important things 
to be done is to instruct the injured 
person to notify the employer 
promptly upon sustaining an in- 
jury, and this should be done re- 
gardless of the extent of such in- 
jury, as it very often happens that 
injuries which are considered of a 
very slight nature develop into se- 
rious complications and the in- 
jured persons are refused compen- 
sation for the reason that notice of 
accident was not given to the em- 
ployer within the required time. 
This is very important and should 
be taken into serious consideration 
by all concerned. 


—-Medical Attention— 

“With reference to medical at- 
tention, it is the duty of the em- 
ployer, promptly, upon notice of 
the accident, to furnish the injured 
person with necessary first aid, 
surgical, medical and _ hospital 
services; also medical, surgical and 
hospital services for a period of 
not longer than eight weeks, not to 
exceed, however, the amount of 


$200.00. The employe may elect 
to select hig own physician, sur- 
gical or hospital service. This, 
however, will be at his own ex- 
pense, and he can in no way re- 
cover the cost of same from the 
employer, only in the event that it 
can be shown that the employer 
failed to provide the necessary 
medical, surgical and _ hospital 
services when notified of the acci- 
dent. 

“This is another very compli- 
cated matter and results in a great 
number of injured persons paying 
for this service through a misun- 
derstanding of the Act. 

“IT am of the opinion that this 
matter should be gone into thor- 
oughly and every employe given a 
thorough understanding of what 
he is expected to do with reference 
to same. 

“In this connection I will say 
that in the event the employer fails 
to provide the necessary medical 
attention or provides medical at- 
tention which, in the opinion of 
the employe, is not of a proper na- 
ture, it is suggested that the em- 
plove be instructed to notify his 
employer promptly and ask for an- 
other physician. In the event the 
employer refuses to comply with 
the request of the employe and it 
can be shown that the medical at- 
tention provided by the employer 
was not of a competent nature, 
then the employe has a_ perfect 
right to select his own physician 
and eall upon the employer to com- 
pensate him for the cost of same. 

Disagreement. “It happens quite 
frequently that a disagreement 
arises between the employe and the 
employer over the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid, and in quite 
a number of such cases the matter 
is not settled in a satisfactory man- 
ner for some time. 

“This is another bad feature 
which can be overcome if the em- 
ploye or employer will notify the 
board of such disagreement, and 
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we would be very glad to have our 
attention called to matters of this 
kind, and we will make an effort 
to adjust such matters without 
putting either the employe or the 
employer to the.expense of arbi- 
tration if it can possibly be done. 

“The idea of the board being in 
matters of this kind to have the in- 
jured person receive the compen- 
sation due as promptly as possible 
after the accident, as you know 
that when a person is injured the 
best time to receive the compensa- 
tion is during the period the in- 
jured person is out of work, as that 
is the time the money is most need- 
ed and does the most good, and it 
is earnestly requested by the board 
that the employe be fully instruct- 
ed in matters of this kind. 

“There are several other matters 
that might be of benefit to those 
working under the Compensation 
Act, but, in my opinion, for the 
present it is best to start with the 
notice of accident, medical atten- 
tion and disagreement, posting the 
employes on those three matters 
and let the others follow in order, 
as I believe that if the three mat- 
ters referred to in this communica- 
tion are adhered to by the injured 
persons, it will do away with a 
whole lot of unnecessary trouble in 
the adjusting of compensation 
cases. 





IN WHICH CLASS ARE YOU? 


There are two kinds of people on earth 
today, 

Just two kinds of people, no more, I say; 

Not the saint and the sinner, for ’tis well 
understood 

The good are half bad and the bad are 
half good; 

Not the rich and the poor, for to count 
a man’s wealth 

You must first know the state of his con- 
science and health; 

Not the humble and. proud, for in life’s 
little span 


Who puts on vain airs ts not counted a 
man; 

Not the happy and sad, for the swift 
flying years 

Bring each man his laughter and each 
man his tears. 

No! the two kinds of people on earth I 
mean 

Are the people who lift and the people 
who lean. 

Wherever you go you will find the 
world’s masses 

Are always divided in just these two 
classes; 

And oddly enough you will find, too, I 
wean, 

There is only one lifter to twenty who 
lean. 

In which class are you? 
the load 

Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the 
road 

Or are you a leaner who lets others bear 

Your portion of labor and worry and 
care? —Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Are you easing 


“FOOLS IS RIGHT” 


Two friends were hanging on a bar and 
speaking of the war 

And wondering what all those guys 
should shoot each other for. 

“What fools those fellows are,” said one. 
What fools they are to fight!” 

The other man agreed with him and an- 
swered: “Fools is right! 

The Kaiser sure will lose his goat—he 
hasn’t got a chance 

To win from England, let alone from 
Russia and from France.” 

“Aw, rent a hall!” the other said, 
“You’re talking like a yap. 

When this here war is ended France will 
not be on the map.” 

And so they argued back and forth until 
they came to blows. 

And ere the barkeep stopped them they 
had smashed each other’s nose, 

And one of them had just remarked: 
“What fools they are to fight!” 

The other had agreed with him and an- 
swered: “Fools is rigt!” 


—George E. Phair. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


INCE the last issue of our Journal a so-called rebellion has taken 
S place in Ireland. It is over. No good has resulted from it, but 

sorrow and desolation exists as a result of this unfortunate, 

thoughtless, ill-advised movement. Two hundred innocent per- 
sons were shot or killed in the city of Dublin during the days when the 
outbreak was in operation. Since the surrender of the men who favored 
independent government in Ireland eight or ten of the very highest edu- 
cated men have been court-martialed and shot. As a result of the ex- 
ecution of those individuals considerable resentment exists throughout 
the country. Even in the House of Commons expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion against the government have manifested themselves. Resolutions 
have been adopted by many organizations in this country denouncing 
the British government for the execution of the so-called rebel leaders. 
Of course, there is no intelligent human being who does not detest and 
abhor the taking of the life of any individual who was actuated only by 
patriotic motives. However, let us look at the other side of the ques- 
tion. With the condition of the British government as it is today (and 
let it be said in passing that more personal freedom is enjoyed by Brit- 
ish subjects than by any other class that we know of under any other 
government in the world), it was confronted with a situation such as 
it never before experienced in the history of that great nation. The 
treasury of the empire has been taxed over and over again to its utmost 
capacity. Slight rebellion and dissension has been in operation in many 
of the British colonies—South Africa, India, and elsewhere. Undoubt- 
edly some of this dissatisfaction has been established by the enemies of 
the British empire, but the most serious uprising of any was the one 
started in Ireland. The government was confronted with a situation 
that if not handled immediately and the strictest discipline adminis- 
tered, it might have been the means of destroying the English nation. 
Therefore, after the surrender of the leaders engaged in the Dublin 
uprising, many of them were sentenced to death for no other purpose, 
we believe, except to administer a lesson that might in the future prevent 
other uprisings or rebellions. In the first place, physical force can never 
accomplish anything for Ireland, because England, with its powerful 
navy, could destroy the entire island within twenty-four hours, and also 
because there are military forts and barracks in every corner of the 
country, so the individual advocating physical force in Ireland was an 
enemy of the people, and was only advising them on to slaughter. The 
leaders of the Irish nation, under the chairmanship of John Redmond, 
advised against any such undertaking. It is just exactly the same as if 
a half dozen men employed by a large concern went on strike against 
the advice of the leaders and officers of their union, while there were 
four or five hundred men waiting for their jobs. Redmond and his fol- 
lowers were bitterly opposed to this uprising in Ireland, which proves 
that his judgment was right and the judgment of the others wrong, and 
while we believe that all countries should govern themselves; should 
have a free government of their own, we have no hesitancy in saying 
that this condition will be obtained only by education and agitation of 
the Irish leaders in the English Parliament, and not by physical force. 
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It is another lesson to the people of that little country that hair- 
brained, impossible leaders should be given no audience; that the wise 
judgment of the men who are known to be honest in their dealings with 
the masses should be listened to and their counsel taken, especially in 
critical situations. It is a poor excuse to say that Germany led the Irish 
on to this outbreak. There ought to be intelligence enough among the 
people of Ireland to understand that war with England is sure death and 
destruction to themselves and their families. We hope and trust that 
the bitterness that has existed there will in time be eliminated, so that 
it will not set back the day when those people will be able, with the good 
will of England, to obtain their own self-government. 





fore the national legislature. It has been polished down some- 

what different from the bill of last year, when vetoed by President 

Wilson. We expect the bill to pass in the Senate and the House, 
as it has done twice before, and we then expect that President Wilson 
will not veto it the second time. That is, that he will say that in view 
of he fact that three national legislatures have passed it, and recogniz- 
ing the fact that our country demands and needs such legislation, under- 
standing it from this light, he will sign the bill, but in the meantime 
central bodies, local unions, joint councils and State branches should 
write to their representatives in Congress imploring them to vote in 
favor of this bill. There is a strong lobby against it, fighting it, and 
their arguments are strengthened this time because of the fact that they 
say that immigration is now practically reduced to a minimum, and that 
after the war is over that all those men who are of sound body and mind 
must stay in Europe in order to rebuild the different industries, the 
different cities and the many towns that have been destroyed as a result 
of the war; that is, that we need not fear anything from immigration in 
the future. 


The lobby maintained in Washington in opposition to this bill is a 
gigantic institution. All of the large steamship companies are opposed 
to any legislation restricting immigration. The large employers of the 
country, especially the steel magnates, the railroads, the coal mine own- 
ers, the garment manufacturers and all other large employers are lined 
up against this bill. The church, almost as a whole, is opposed to any 
such thing as a restriction on immigration. The many Socialist bodies 
of the country are opposed to any restriction on immigration. It is a 
. strange situation to see in Washington the church, the Socialists and the 
employers standing out in opposition to the American Federation of La- 
bor on this immigration question. But this is the condition that exists, 
so you can realize the necessity of unions doing their share toward help- 
ing the bill along by writing to your congressmen. There is nothing 
new in this immigration bill over what is practically at present in vogue, 
insofar as restriction is concerned, with the exception of the literacy test. 
The literacy test means that any person coming to this country from a 
foreign country must be able to read and write some one language before 
they are allowed to enter the United States. You might ask why the 
American Federation of Labor has been so strong in its advocacy of this 
test, and we might say that the reason is because if we can get an edu- 
cated class to come over here, that is persons who can read and write 


Tx Immigration Bill, containing the literacy test, is again up be- 
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some language, it would be of material help to us toward organizing 
them, or at least toward teaching them what our institutions mean, so 
that they in turn may become part of us, assimilate with us and help to 
keep up our standards. But when men come to this country who are 
not able to read and write, then it is almost impossible to do anything 
with them. Many of our so-called criminals are illiterates; foreign 
bands of criminals are largely illiterate. A man coming from a foreign 
country, where he has worked under the most trying conditions; perse- 
cuted almost beyond endurance; where for generations he has been 
taught to despise the government under which he has been living, comes 
here embittered against all government; lands on our shores practically 
sworn against all governmnets, their representatives and their institu- 
tions; he believes that it is his duty to destroy all governments, and if 
he is an illiterate it is almost impessible to teach him otherwise. This 
is one of the reasons why the American Federation of Labor insists on 
the literacy test being applied to immigrants. If we go into the steel 
mills and other industries where there is a high percentage of illiterates, 
we find it almost impossible to organize them, and where we have no 
organization wages are lowered and conditions are unbearable; almost 
as bad as they are in European countries, and our American mode of 
living, our institutions, our freedom, is pulled down to the level of Eu- 
ropean institutions. You will see, therefore, that the literacy test means 
something to the workingmen and women of America. Help us to put 
the bill through. Pass a motion in your meeting instructing your secre- 
tary to write a letter to the congressmen from your district asking them 
to vote in favor of the immigration bill now pending. 





anthracite coal miners of Pennsylvania, and all trade unionists re- 

joice at the settlement, although a statement has been made by 

the officials of the union that conditions should have been better, 
or a better settlement should have been obtained for the union men. But 
taking it all in all, the men emploved at that industry have every reason 
to rejoice. We would have been highly pleased had President White 
and his assistants obtained the union shop agreement, but no set of offi- 
cers could have worked harder than the officers of the mine workers 
handling this affair. The writer was in New York during the confer- 
ence, staying at the same hotel with the mine workers’ officials, and he 
knows something about the strain on the mind of the committee during 
this controversy, which lasted for five or six weeks, and he is confident 
that the officers of the mine workers got all that they could possibly get 
without going on strike, and it is a pretty hard proposition and a dan- 
gerous undertaking to pull out on strike 176,000 men speaking all the 
languages of the universe and run the risk of taking them out on the 
streets for three or four months without ample provisions for taking 
care of them. A man with such a responsibility on his shoulders has 
something to think about, and sometimes it is better for him to strain 
a point than to run the risk of having thousands of men stop work and 
make the sacrifice they are called upon to make during a strike, even if 
sometimes you are almost driven to it by the employers. 


We congratulate the mine workers on the settlement. We think 
they took the wise course. However, as stated above, we would like to 


Ts anthracite operaters have settled their trouble with the union 
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have seen them get the union shop because we feel that when the great 
industrial rush that seems now to have a hold in our country passes over, 
the wage contract being signed for four years, that the crafty, oily, coal 
barons of Pennsylvania will endeavor to break up the union of the an- 
thracite coal workers, and that when it comes to drawing up another 
agreement in four years’ time there will be very little of the union left 
in the anthracite field. This may not happen, but it is likely to happen, 
and we make the statement knowing the caliber of the men who fight so 
bitterly against the union shop agreement. Then, again, the miners 
themselves in that industry, when things are settled for them, become 
careless in their union affiliation and fall by the wayside. This is true 
of many of the trades employing vast numbers of non-English-speaking 
individuals, either men or women. This has been the great trouble in 
the garment-working trades in this country—when they received an 
agreement and a raise in wages they forgot their union; quit paying 
their dues; they think that war is over and everything is all right until 
the next war comes around, and as a consequence when it does come 
around they are unprepared. For that reason we would be much more 
satisfied if the union shop agreement prevailed in the anthracite fields 
in Pennsylvania, even as it does in the bituminous fields of Illinois and 
other States, because then we know that in four years’ time the miners 
could still better the conditions under which they are working. Let it 
be said that even though the miners in the anthracite field have obtained 
an agreement giving them over seven per cent. increase in wages, that 
they are entitled to it, and more if they could get it. We have an idea 
that they could get more were they to go on strike, because this is the 
opportune time for such an industry to strike, although as stated above, 
a strike is exceptionally dangerous; but we know that this year, with 
this kind of labor, it is a golden opportunity. The men employed in the 
mills and mines of this country are mostly foreigners. When we say 
foreigners we mean non-English-speaking individuals who come to this 
country and are rushed into the mines. The war in Europe has stopped 
the flow of this class of labor; there is, therefore, a general shortage of 
this class of labor. The railrcads of the country are unable at the pres- 
ent time to procure sufficient help for their maintenance of way depart- 
ment. The steel mills and its tributary branches are short of this class 
of help. There is a general shortage of unskilled labor all over the coun- 
try, and we think, or at least believe, that it would be an opportune time 
for the miners to win a union shop agreement with still better condi- 
tions were they to go on strike, but place the risk in the balance against 
the chance for winning, which undoubtedly the officers of the miners 
did, and no one, of course, knows the business of the union as well as 
the men at the head. They perhaps did that which was best and have 
taken the wisest course in settling without a strike. But let us look at 
the other side of the question. The seven per cent. increase in wages 
obtained by the anthracite coal workers will mean a twenty or thirty 
per cent. increase on the price of coal. Already the prices of coal all 
over the country has jumped up from 50 cents to 75 cents per ton in cer- 
tain districts and more than that in other districts. The consumer has 
to pay the piper. We would not mind paying the difference in the price 
of coal that has been added to the wage scale of the miners, but the 
cruelty of the thing is this, that we are asked to pay more than four 
times the amount received by the miners in increased pay and we are 
helpless to prevent being trampled on by the operators. Now coal is 
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as much a necessity of life, as much of a public utility and public neces- 
sity as water, flour, transportation from place to place, light, or any 
of the other things that we need in our existence. In fact, coal is more 
necessary than even many of the other things we consider necessaries 
of life, named above. It seems strange that we have no law on our 
statute books to protect the millions of working people from being 
robbed because the operators in the anthracite field have jumped the 
price of this necessary product three times more than what they have 
had to pay in the increased cost of production. We are absolutely at 
their mercy and they can do as they please. They are now preparing 
to rob the country out of millions of dojlars and the government of our 
nation stands idly by and says, there is no law against it; we would 
interfere with the rights of American citizens if we stopped the coal 
baron from raising the price of coal from $8.00 a ton to $15.00 a ton, 
and the public must pay the price. The government tells you there is 
no law, but let the people of the country say to the government if there 
is no law, why not immediately enact a law protecting us from the 
assassins that control those products, who are holding us up like burg- 
lars in the night robbing us out of our earnings under one pretext or 
another. How much longer will we have to wait before some national 
legislators get into office who have courage enough to protect the inno- 
cent and weak against the strong, mighty and wealthy. 





The Milk Wagon Drivers of Chicago, Local Union No. 753, opened 
up their wage scale on April 1 and, after negotiating with their em- 
ployers for a few days, were successful in obtaining a general increase 
in wages of $2.00 per week for their 2,800 members, making the guar- 
antee now for drivers on routes $21.00 a week with two weeks’ vacation 
in the summer with full pay. It was necessary to tie up one large con- 
cern for three or four hours to make them do business with the organi- 
zation, and after that everything went all right. This union is undoubt- 
edly one living example of what can be accomplished through the 
strength of organization. 





On April 1 this year the highest point in the history of the nation 
in commodity prices was reached; that is, the highest prices on the nec- 
essaries of life was reached in accordance with Bradstreet’s Index. Dur- 
ing the month of February fifty-two commodities consumed in the aver- 
age American home increased in price greater than ever before in the 
history of the nation, including the period of the secession of the south- 
ern States from ’61 to 65. Even during this period prices never reached 
such a point as they have reached at the present time. Then, the joke 
of the matter is this, that when we ask for a little more money employ- 
ers sometimes refuse to consider our request. 





The gross earnings of 472 railroads for the month of February was 
$268,000,000 as compared with $210,000,000 for February, 1915, a gain 
of $58,000,000 in earnings for that one month alone. 
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HILE riding between Indianapolis and New York City on a 
Pennsylvania railroad train one morning a short time ago, 
while in the dining car I started talking with the steward, 
who, in my judgment, was a high-class man. I inquired as 
to the conditions under which the stewards and assistants in the dining 
car were working. We talked generally on different matters, as I al- 
ways make it a point to try to spread the doctrine of trade unionism 
as much as I possibly can, because I believe it is a crying shame to have 
white men working as slaves on dining cars on the railroad systems of 
our country as stewards and in other capacities. It is also a crime to 
have Pullman employes working for starvation wages and forcing the 
public to pay wages in the shape of tips. Anyway, some sneak thief, 
in the form of a man, was sitting quite close to where the steward and 
myself were engaged in conversation and immediately reported this 
steward to the company. He might have been a detective employed by 
this company, or he may have been some scoundrel who owns a few 
shares of stock in the railroad system. 
The following is a letter received from the steward, who has since 
been discharged, which explains itself: 
“Mr. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


“New York, May 18, 1916. 

“Dear Sir—No doubt you will be surprised to hear from me. If 
you can remember, the last of April, when you were on your way East, 
I was employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company as steward on 
the diner and we had a talk regarding the time the stewards had to work 
and the reason they could not organize. Well, some passenger heard me 
and wrote to G. W. Boyd, general passenger agent of the company at 
Philadelphia. The letter said I was not loyal to the company because 
I told some labor agent all the details of the dining car department as 
to the hours they worked their men and the reason they could not or- 
ganize. Well, the answer is, I am fired—otherwise, canned, from the 
job. The reason I want you to know this is, I thought you might give 
it to some of the papers, as it might make a good story. 


“Very truly, 


“A. M. ZIELER, 
“12 Charles St., New York City, N. Y.” 





cause we know how hard it is to refer to the war without 

hurting the feelings of some individual. Yet it is of such 

serious importance to the laboring classes of our country that 
it is sometimes necessary to refer to it. However, we trust that any- 
thing that appears in this Journal] will not be considered as partisan. 
The enormous increase in the cost of living, caused principally by the 
war, is going to make it much more serious in the future for the work- 
ingmen of the nation and their families, because the truth is, that when 
prices go up they stay up. The gamblers in the stock markets and the 
few wealthy men who control the necessities of life know the game so 
well that it is pretty hard to beat them at it. Just as we have men- 
tioned in another article in this Journal as to the price of coal. Once 
prices go up it is almost impossible to bring them down, and those 
wealthy men who control the commodities of life are glad to have an 


W : try to avoid saying anything about the war in Europe, be- 
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excuse to raise the price of everything that we consume. The evil of 
the thing is this, that were the war to end tomorrow the price of those 
same commodities would still remain high; they would not come down. 
This has been the history of our very progressive American nation. 
While we are better off than those who live in any other country in the 
world, yet we are suffering seriously from the war. The question that 
now confronts us is, how long is this slaughter going to continue. Our 
patience is really becoming exhausted. We have given up hope of a 
speedy settlement. All rumors circulated today as to probable peace 
being considered are shattered tomorrow. We are thinking, of course, 
that it must end pretty soon. We read of discontent existing in Eng- 
land. We read of starvation in Germany. Whether or not there is any 
truth in these statements it is hard to say, but sooner or later the war 
must end. It seems now that it is utterly impossible for the German 
nation to overcome all the other nations who are opposing her—Eng- 
land, France, Russia and others. It seems almost certain that it will 
be a long time before English or French soldiers enter German terri- 
tory, but this time is sure to come. Germany seems determined to fight 
to the end and in the madness of the empire they are rushing hundreds 
of thousands of men into actual slaughter. It is cruel, heartrending, 
pitiful, and all to no avail. We are especially fortunate, of course, that 
we are not mixed up in this affair, but still even our American people 
are suffering somewhat, not alone as a result of the high cost of living, 
but a great majority of Americans have interests and family ties in 
many of the countries engaged in the conflict. We, in this country, are 
absolutely powerless to do anything to bring the war to an end. We 
must wait and suffer until the end comes, and let us again express the 
hope that this will be the last war that the world shall ever see. Let 
us also hope that the workingmen of the world will form some kind of 
an organization whereby they may be able to prevent in the future hav- 
ing the best blood of the hundreds of thousands of our nation sacrificed. 





Congress has just passed a bill, and it has become a law, authoriz- 
ing the printing of one hundred thousand copies of the report of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations, of which Frank P. Walsh was 
chairman. They have also authorized the publication of ten thousand 
copies of the exhibits and testimony. This bill was bitterly fought by 
the representatives of capital. The labor group in Congress made a 
splendid fight for it and were successful in getting enough friends to 
vote the passage of the bill. The trouble will be that there will not be 
enough copies printed, as most of the 110,000 copies will be distributed 
among the congressmen and senators, to be again distributed among 
their constituents. If you want a copy write in time to your congress- 
man or senator and he can procure a copy for you if there are any left 
and have it sent to your home address free of charge. You will find in 
this publication the most interesting reading that you ever read in your 
life. The employing class did not want the world to know the exposures 
made by this commission when they brought before it some of the great- 
est labor haters in our country. If you want a real treasure in your 
home for yourself and your children to read try to procure a copy of 
this publication by writing at once to your congressman or senator. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
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SCRANTON, PA. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—We are 
still moving to the front with our 
small local, No. 229, I. B. of T., C., 
S. and H. of A., of Seranton, Pa., 
and we feel somewhat pleased with 
the progress we have made in the 
last few days. My opinion is that 
we set the pace for some of our 
larger locals to follow. We have 
closed up some new contracts with 
the following working conditions 
and wages: We have the forty- 
eight-hour week, or eight hours 
per day, with one week’s vacation 
with pay and any time over the 
forty-eight hours is considered 


overtime and paid for, with full 
time for holidays, but if any work 
is done on holidays it is paid for as 


doubie time, with the minimum 
rate of wages $15.75 per week, and 
the drivers have nothing to do with 
earing for horses on Sundays or 
holidays. This affects eight mem- 
bers of Local 229 employed by the 
Miner-Hillard Milling Company, 
one of the largest milling compa- 
nies in this part of the State, and 
T want to sav right here that much 
credit for this success is due to Mr. 
Miner, the president of this com- 
pany, who is always fair in his 
dealings with organized labor. 
Brothers, we think we are the 
first local union ‘of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Help- 
ers to plant the eight hours on rec- 
ord for the men employed at team- 
ing. If we are not we would like 
to hear from them. All this only 
goes to prove what men can do 
when they are organized. When 
the men employed by the Miner- 
Hiilard Milling Company were out- 
side of the organization they 
worked long hours at small pay, 
with no overtime. In fact, they 
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had no conditions at all. So or- 
ganization is the only hope for 
those who have to labor for a liv- 
ing. Yours for success, 
M. E. KANE, 
Business Agent for 229. 





SCANDAL FAST, TRUTH SLOW 


Scandal travels 1,000 yards a 
second, according to Professor 
Benjamin Snow of the University 
of Wisconsin, who bases his calcu- 
lations on observations around the 
university, but which might be ap- 
plied to other localities. 

Flattery has the second greatest 
speed, according to the professor, 
traveling from 400 to 500 yards in 
the same time. Truth, however, 
he declared, was slowest of all, 
moving only about 24 yards per 
second. 

He said his computations were 
based on the speed of the sound of 
an alarm clock, which is zero. 





Washington.—The federal De- 
partment of Labor reports that 
33,685 immigrants arrived during 
March of this year, against 26,135 
in March, 1915, and 108,923 in 
March, 1914. 

Italy furnished 3,938 immi- 
grants, the largest number of ar- 
rivals during March, 1916. Greece 
foliowed with 3,285; Mexico, 
2,424; Portugal, 1,080. Immigra- 
tion from the Balkan states, one of 
the sources of cheap labor for 
American dustries, has practically 
ceased because of the war, the ad- 
missions from Bulgaria, Servia, 
Montenegro and Roumania total- 
ling but 50. 

Unskilled laborers, as_ usual, 
comprised the largest portion of 
the arrivals. The laborers total 
6,161 and farm laborers, 3,265. 





